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princes of Europe still in great part looked on their
office as an inheritance to be enjoyed. Meanwhile,
the King of Prussia was rising at dawn, reviewing
troops, inspecting fortresses, drafting and conning
despatches, superintending his players, and con-
stituting himself a judge of appeal for all his
kingdom.

Whether judge, general, or stage-manager, he
was always the King of Prussia, and his naturally
imperious temper mounted higher day by day.
His stern treatment of the Old Dessauer and the
alienation of Schwerin have already been men-
tioned. In time of peace his ministers met with
no greater forbearance. They were treated at best
as clerks, and often as dogs. The faithful Pode-
wils, who had just rendered priceless services to
his master in the negotiations with Austria, pre-
sumed to suggest that the King should remain for
a time in Silesia. " Attend to your own affairs,
Sir," was the reply, "and do not presume to dictate
whether I ought or ought not to go. Negotiate
as I order you, and do not be the weak tool of
English and Austrian impudence." With the same
imperious brutality Frederick wrote to the honoura-
ble nobleman who represented him at Vienna. " Do
not forget, Sir, with what master you have to do,
and if you take heed of nothing else, take heed for
your head."

As with his dependents, so with states weaker
than his own, Frederick always played the dictator.
To grace his new opera he had engaged the famous
dancer Barberina, who was then at Venice. Her